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NELL M. CARLSON RETURNS 
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Nell (extreme right back row) with girls’ 
club and their puppets. 


The first of July Miss Carlson termi- 
ated two years of voluntary Christian 
rvice abroad. Upon her return to the 
nited States in August, she will come 
0 Missions Building to assist in the fall 
romotion of work camps, : igr it min- 
individual servis me and 


Miss Carlson’s fist year of service was 
nder the supervision of Das Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the Evangelical Church 
Germany. Under this assignment she 
orked with refugee women and children 
n institutions; also, she spent a portion 
f the year at the Bahnhofsmission in 
assel where she served as a kind of 
traveler’s aid” to children, mothers, and 
Ider people traveling alone. One of the 
assel papers carried an article and pic- 
ure in July, 1959 calling her “the good 
irit of the Kassel railway station.” —Her 
ond year has been spent with a parish 
Wetzlar/Hessen. Here she worked with 
e pastor as an assistant with responsi- 
lity for visitation, work with girls’ clubs 
nd women’s groups. 

Nell’s service in Germany was made 
yossible through Week of Compassion 
nds. Nell will be available for partici- 
ation in conferences and other church 
eetings beginning October first. 

ee Rut E. MILNER 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
222 South Downey Ave., Indianapolis Indiana 


Resolutions for Church 
Study On Race, Censorship 
and Obscenity 


Two of the resolutions to be considered 
at the Louisville Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention next October are now 
available to those who request them from 
the department. One of the resolutions 
deals with the issues of freedom, censor- 
ship and obscenity (see story on page 7). 
The other resolution is on The Role of the 
Church in a Multiracial Society. 

The Department is making copies of 
these resolutions available in the interest 


of getting further discussion on important 
issues. 


The preparation of the resolution on the 
church in a multiracial society has had 
perhaps the widest brotherhood participa- 

(Continued on page 7 ) 


Churches Help Petition Push 
to Gain Homes for Non-Whites 
Both daily papers of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia have published the names of two 
thousand residents of Santa Clara County 
who had signed the following statement: 


“Whereas, our churches and other insti- 
tutions of our society have repeatedly de- 
clared that all persons are children of God 
and are therefore to be treated as equals 
under God, 

“Whereas, this nation is built upon a 
heritage of equal opportunity, and 

“Whereas, this democratic principle is 
often denied in practice by discrimination 
against minority persons in housing, 

“Therefore, I, the undersigned, desiring 
to offer concrete evidence of my conviction, 
hereby declare my intention to support in 
my community the policy of open housing, 

“I Hereby bear witness, that I am ready 
to welcome into my neighborhood residents 
of whatever race, creed, or national origin.” 


The same wording of the open occu- 
pancy housing covenant had been used 
earlier in Palo Alto where fifteen hundred 
names had been published in the news- 
paper. 

In Pasadena, newspaper ads were run 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Alpha Whisler Takes New Post 


Miss Alpha Whisler, long time member 
of the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, secretarial staff, resigned effective 
July 1, to accept a position with Rose 
Wright Studios, Inc. Wright Studios are 
producers and distributors of program ac- 
cessories related to home and foreign mis- 
sions annual study themes. 


Miss Whisler was best known. to the 
churches of our brotherhood as Subscrip- 
tion Correspondent for Social Action News 
Letter. Her persistent and chatty, per- 
sonal letters to readers helped raise sub- 
scriptions from 300 to over 2,000 during 
her three years on this assignment. 

First employed by the United Christian 
Missionary Society in October, 1950, Miss 
Whisler spent about nine of her ten year 
stint with the Society in the Department. 
During this period, she was also secre- 
tarial assistant to Barton Hunter, Lewis 
Deer, Thomas Griffin, Ruth Milner and 
Walter Sikes. 

Major outside activities for Miss Whis- 
ler include nieces, nephews and an active 
role in Third Christian Church. She makes 
her home at 5425 Julian Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


There was resounding joy on the part 
of many, and cautious apprehension on the 
part of others, when in recent action the 
Board of the National Christian Mission- 
ary Convention, with subsequent action 
by the Trustees of The United Christian 
Missionary Society, voted to merge sta f, 
program and field services. 


This merger of the staff, program and 
field services of the NCMC with the 
UCMS is not to be construed as total 
merger of the two agencies. As a corpor- 
ate entity, the NCMC is still intact and 
will be meeting annually as a “Fellowsh.p 
Assembly” under the guidance of the pres- 
ent Executive Secretary. This will con- 
tinue until such time as the Assembly is 
unwarranted because of progress in the 
area of total integration. 


What does this merger of staff, program 
and field services of the NCMC with the 
UCMS mean? According to the agree- 
ments set forth by the two agencies, it 
means among other things;—firstly, that 
the total staff of the UCMS will be re- 
sponsible to all churches of the Brother- 
hood on equal basis without regard to 
race. Secondly, that all staff members 
transferred from NCMC will have tke 
same status and relationships as their 
counterparts in the UCMS. Thirdly, that 
the Executive Secretary of the NCMC will 
be a member of the Cabinet of the UCMS 
by virtue of his office. 

Further implications can be visualized 
from this important forward step. First 
of all, we believe that it will help the 
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Brotherhood enlarge its vision of its total 
responsibility and opportunity to serve 
all churches, and as a necessary corollary, 
will expand the scope of its opportunity 
to serve them. Secondly, it will chart a 
definite direction and also set the pace for 
other national agencies,—and states as 
well in this vital area of the concern of 
the church. 


A representative, interim committee has 
been established, called—“The Program 
and Policy on Interim Developments in 
Negro Church Life”—for the purpose of 
functioning during the transitional period 
to aid in implementation of the merger 
and the accompanying organizational and 
program service changes. 


The step taken thus far will work,— 
only to the extent that everyone involved 
makes every effort to see that it does on 
the highest possible levels; again, only to 
the extent that all working agreements are 
interpreted in the light of the ideals origi- 
nally intended; further, only to the extent 
that each transferee fully understands the 
portfolio to which each has been assigned 
and the giving of self unreservedly to the 
task; finally, only to the extent that divine 
guidance is sought daily. 


The tenor of the times and the demands 
laid upon the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) to broaden its horizons in the 
area of racial and cultural relations, call 
for wider and wider participation of all 
racial and ethnic groups in the life of the 
Brotherhood upon all levels. We do not 
believe that Disciples will fail to move in 
this direction with all deliberate speed. 


Tuomas J. GRIFFIN 


OUR NEW NAME: 

The Department of 
Christian Action and 
Community Service 

of 
The United Christian Missionary Society 
* Same Concems 
* Same interest in your church 
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Caryl Chessman’s Legacy 

Society’s epitaph for Caryl Chessmant 
must be: “Here was a life that counted im 
the struggle against man’s imhumanity tor 
man.” Not that Chessman was better tham 
most men. He was not, as his criminah 
record shows. But his life counted because 
the talents of this legal and literary genius: 
once used for evil, had been merged with! 
the decent aspirations of humane men tc 
abolish the death penalty. 


Chessman was clearly an embarrasmen’ 
to all those who defend the death penal 
His literary and legal ability made it poss 
sible for him to dramatize the moral bank 
ruptcy of a system to which society stub 
bornly clung despite sociological data ana 
moral law. Furthermore, even among dea’ 
penalty proponents, there was the haunt. 
ing suspicion that what started out to b: 
the destruction of an evil man ended up 
in the assassination of a converted lif 
that had become a force for good. 


The political aftermath of the Chessma: 
affair should be a concerted drive in ever! 
state to abolish capital punishment. Si 
U. S. states already have abolished capita; 
punishment entirely, and three others re 
tain it only for rare offenses but never us$ 
it. A large part of the Western world alss 
is in the abolition camp. Christian citizery 
interested in the status of their own stat 
and in background information on th 
entire subject will want to read: This Lt) 
We Take—The Case Against Captid 
Punishment.* 

*A free copy of this 22-page booklet ma 
be obtained by writing the Department » 
Christian Action and Community Service 
UCMS, 222 S. Downey Avenue, Indiar 
apolis 19, Indiana. 

Most state legislatures will meet in 196 
and many of them will, or should, cor 
sider this important issue. See that a bi 
is introduced and given a fair hearing 
your legislature. Important also, is tha 
public support should be mobilized 2 
it is not too soon to begin this now. A loci 
church interested in doing something 
abolish capital punishment might begy 
by: (1) contacting its local or state couns 
of churches to see whether they plan > 
support abolition legislation; (2) send fi 
a copy of the above mentioned bookil 
(“This Life We Take . . .”)—and th 

Ropert A. FANGMEIER 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


en 
_ U.S. MILITARY POLICY BRINGS TWO DIPLOMATIC DISASTERS 


al United States emphasis on military methods has resulted in two of the greatest reverses for the United States 
, since World War II. Military requirements sent an American spy plane over the Soviet Union on May 1. The 
i crash of that plane 1200 miles inside the Soviet Union and subsequent blunders in Washington were, in the 
BePinion of such astute observers as Walter Lippmann, the primary cause of the Summit collapse on May 16. 


j In the explosive Far East, the United States has insisted on tying Japan into a military alliance, instead of per- 


8 ready requested. 


Senate Votes Japanese Pact 


On June 22 the Senate by a vote of 90 to 2 approved 
the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. Senators Long, La., 
and Russell, Ga., cast the two dissenting votes. Sen. 
Olin Johnston, S.C., was paired against it. The Treaty 
modifies the 1951 Treaty and will remain in force for 
lat least 11 more years. 


Esther B. Rhoads, who represented Friends in Japan 
for 40 years, and Raymond Wilson of the FCNL were 
the only non-governmental witnesses to testify on the 
Treaty; they opposed it. The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion filed a statement in opposition to the Treaty which 
lwas signed by 400 Christian and Jewish clergymen. 


Opponents stressed that the Treaty intensifies the arms 
race in the Far East, encourages pro-military and anti- 
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| mitting it to pursue a neutral course akin to that of India or Switzerland, a neutral course which the United 
i States induced the Japanese to accept after World War II. The opposition in Japan to such a military pact 

among religious groups, liberals, intellectuals and students is broad and deep and not at all confined to the 
ismall Communist minority. The Administration learned this to its great embarrassment when Prime Minister 
§ Kishi was forced to withdraw his invitation to President Eisenhower. 


| Yet, despite these very great reverses which are directly attributable to military policy, most government leaders 
jin Washington are saying the only course now open is to place even greater emphasis on military strength— 

more missiles, more reconnaissance satellites, more bombers on alerts, and more nuclear submarines. The Senate 
jon June 16 voted to add over a billion dollars to the $39.3 billion defense budget President Eisenhower had al- 


¥ Why do official policy makers in Washington continue to seek peace by perpetuating the greatest arms race the 
) world has ever known when most will agree that arms races end in war, not peace? One reason may be that 
¥ Washington is still imbued with a “Pearl Harbor complex”. In this vastly oversimplified historical view, the sur- 
# prise attack on Pearl Harbor and the entire Second World War could have been avoided if only the Allies had 
) been militarily stronger. Therefore peace can be preserved now if only the West will increase its military strength. 
} Such a policy entirely overlooks the root causes of World War II — unbridled national sovereignty, the harsh 
) peace treaty, the failure of nations to support the League of Nations, the opposition among military and finan- 
i cial circles which prevented meaningful disarmament agreements, discriminatory U.S. policies against the 
§ Japanese, and the militarization of Japan by the West. 


) When will the world’s leaders learn that peace must be built on world disarmament under world law, a strength- 
ened United Nations, world economic development and equality of all men in a spirit of friendship and 
reconciliation, and that continuing the arms race only postpones and complicates a successful solution? 


democratic forces in Japan, stations American troops 
in Japan for at least 11 more years, and ignores the 
Japanese peace constitution and the great neutralist 
sentiment in Japan. 


On the Senate floor on June 21, Sen. Wayne Morse, 
Ore., said he would vote for the Treaty with several 
“mental reservations” including these: “This is nothing 
but an extension of the containment policy . . . Our 
containment policy in the long run will not work... 


“The essence of this Treaty makes it a military treaty 
...I1 believe if this mad, immoral, nuclear armament 
race continues another ten years the holocaust will be 
inevitable. That is why I prefer .. . a United Nations 
compact whereby the United Nations would assume the 
responsibility for maintaining the peace in the Pacific 
area. 


BIAVG TE ae) HORsEGE 
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On June 17 Rep. Craig Hosmer, Calif., urged others 
to follow his example and not buy any Japanese goods 
for 18 days as an expression of indignation against 
anti-American attitudes in Japan. 


The United States, through General Douglas MacArthur, 
strongly encouraged the Japanese to adopt Article IX of 
their Constitution. It states: 


“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on 
justice and order, the Japanese people forever renounce 


war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or 
use of force as means of settling international disputes. 


“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding para- 
graph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war 
potential, will never be maintained. The right of belliger- 
ency of the state will not be recognized.” 


Summit Aftermath 


Washington is still picking up the pieces after the 
Summit breakdown. Two Senatorial committees have 
held hearings, but no attempt was made to call the 
witnesses directly responsible at the overseas base for 
the U-2 flight. Write FCNL for a staff report on the 
Summit Collapse; 10¢ each. The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee concluded in its report of June 25, 
that “Without doubt, the U-2 was a contributing factor 
to the breakup of the Summit conference, so far as 
the Soviet Government was concerned.” 


President Eisenhower in a nationwide speech on May 
25 assumed full responsibility for the U-2 flight, ap- 
proved of the government’s deliberately misleading 
statements, and said he personally approved calling 
the worldwide military alert from Paris the night before 
the Summit Conference opened. He said the United 
States would keep up its military strength, continue 
negotiations, improve world conditions and support 
the UN. 


Deadlock at Geneva 


The President said on May 25 “We will not back away 
from the nuclear test and disarmament negotiations.” 
The United States has not backed away, but it has 
not shown much forward motion, either. 


There is considerable evidence to indicate the Ameri- 
can negotiators at both Geneva conferences are handi- 
capped by a lack of direction and authority from Wash- 
ington. President Eisenhower and the “committee of 
principals,” consisting of Secretary of State Herter, 
AEC Chairman McCone, Secretary of Defense Gates, 
CIA Chief Dulles and Presidential Science Advisor Kis- 
tiakowsky are responsible for resolving internal policy 
differences and giving negotiators speedy and adequate 
negotiating instructions. 


Test ban. These negotiations reconvened May 27 and 
have failed to reach agreement on a joint research 
program to detect small underground tests. There is 
no cogent reason why the nuclear powers cannot now 
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“Just Between Us, Fellows, Who Was at the Controls?” 
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negotiate at Geneva the proposals they brought to the 
Paris Summit Conference but never disclosed. It is the 
belief of well informed observers that a test ban treaty 
could be negotiated by Labor Day if the United States: 
were fully prepared to negotiate on the unresolvec 
issues. 


If the negotiations are stalled, great pressure will build 
up in Washington to resume testing. Already AEC 
Chairman McCone, who supports resumption, is reé 
ported as saying the Soviet Union is conducting un 
detectable underground tests, but no proof has beer? 
offered. Test resumption by the United States coulc 
have a disastrous effect on U.S. foreign policy ana 
doom the test ban conference. | 


10 Nation Committee. This conference reconvened June: 
7 with the revised Soviet proposal of June 2 as the 
main item for discussion. It calls for abolition of the 
means of delivery of nuclear weapons, including rock: 
ets, bombers and submarines and the abolition of al 
foreign bases in the first stage. The new Soviet plars 
was described by U.S. negotiator Fredrick M. Eaton 
on June 10 as containing “hopeful signs of positive 
movement” toward the Western positions. Great pres: 
sure from U.S. allies is building up in Washington for 
a revised Western counter-proposal. Even the aes 


ative New York Times says there is “certainly reasor 
for” a new look in the Western disarmament plan. _ 


| THOUGHTS ON WAR AND PEACE 
iThe Senate Foreign Relations Committee has recently 
released the last in a series of studies of U.S. foreign 
policy. A number of the studies lay heavy emphasis on 
cold war policies. The need for arms control is recog- 
nized but almost no attention is given to the task of 
strengthening the UN and promoting world law. A few 
quotations of interest are reprinted here. Copies of 


jthese important studies can be obtained from your 
‘Senators. 


} 


increased International Cooperation Needed. “In the 
coming decade, science and technology will provide 
mew means to use the vast resources of the oceans, to 
exploit the Arctic and Antarctic, to explore space .. . 
jUnless better ways of cooperation are established, these 
fadvances into new frontiers will intensify international 
tensions . . . Policy planners will find it increasingly 
mecessary to explore new types of supranational organi- 
ization.” No. 2, Stanford Research Institute. 


No Military Defense Against Nuclear Attack. “It does 
mot now appear possible to develop active or passive 
defense systems capable of fully protecting large areas 
from nuclear attack, or even to provide those point 
targets whose locations are known to the enemy with 
invulnerability to multimegaton weapons. A high 
degree of national security is therefore likely to remain 
a goal unobtainable by military means alone during 
the next decade.” No. 8, The Washington Center of 
foreign Policy Research, John Hopkins University. 


Arms Race Increases Tensions. “Operational satellite 
and satelloid space systems promise to become avail- 
able in considerable numbers and sophistication during 
he next decade. Their military employment for recon- 

aissance missions... will be of relative advantage to 
the United States .. . Their use for these missions will, 
nowever, sharpen existing tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and provide fruitful sources 
of new ones... .” No. 8 


Danger of Accidental War is Great.“. . . trigger-fast 
varning and reaction systems introduce . . . the possi- 
pility of war by accident .. . Radar systems now being 
Quilt to provide warning of an ICBM attack ... can 
xe confused by meteors and other celestial phenom- 
sna.” No. 8 


Soviets Concerned by Dangerous Situation. “There is no 
eason to believe that even the Soviet leaders are 
nerely engaging in duplicity when they express their 
mxiety about the sources of nuclear instability. They 
vannot view lightly the instabilities that stem from a 
.owerful first-strike capability . .. Nor can they easily 
lismiss the dangers of accidental war . . . ‘brinkman- 
ship’ was not invented by them and it is not a Soviet 
nonopoly. There are also grounds for believing that 
hey: too fear the spread of strategic nuclear weapons 
m=, . No. 8 

{rms Control Essential. “An awareness of the funda- 
nental hostility of the Soviet Union does not preclude 
he possibility of specific and limited agreements de- 
igned to stabilize deterrents, guard against false 
larms, panic, misunderstanding or loss of control. 


aa 
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Both we and the Russians stand to gain from such 
agreements, if we can contrive ways of making these 
limited agreements effective .. .” No. 11, A Columbia- 
Harvard Research Group. 


Agreements Must Include Mainland China. “An agree- 
ment which did not include Communist China would 
present most serious risks for our side. A necessary 
corollary of seeking nuclear stability through arms 
control agreements might therefore be a willingness 
to negotiate with the Chinese Communists on a basis 
reasonably likely to be acceptable to them. This might 
well require some radical and perhaps unwelcome 
changes in our policy toward that nation, including 
that of our resistance to its membership in the United 
Nations.” No. 8 


U.S. Must Increase Disarmament Research. “There is 
today no full-time technical staff continuously engaged 
in the analysis of the highly complex problem of in- 
spection and measurement of modern weapons; in 
the development of new strategies for arms limitations 
and control that reflect the latest developments in tech- 
nology; or in continuous negotiations with other na- 
tions on these matters. It is time for this function to be 
built into U. S. foreign policy as a permanent concern 
and a continuous operation.” No. 6, Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School, Syracuse University. 


* 
Military Alliances. “Seeking alliances for their own 
sake is the shadow of policy, not its reality, for alliances 
may serve as a substitute for political creativity. In 
postwar U.S. foreign policy they have done just this 
both in the Middle East and in Southeast Asia... 
U.S. alliance structures accentuate the world’s division. 
They tend to alienate the otherwise friendly neutrals 
... They create expectations on both sides which can 
lead from frustration to bitterness . . . Alliances tend 


CHINA PERSPECTIVE 


@ The Committe of One Million Against the Admis- 

sion of Communist China to the UN issued a 
statement signed by 37 Senators and 221 Representa- 
tives on June 20. They asked the Platform Commit- 
tees of both major parties to insert planks opposing 
U.S. recognition or UN seating of the Peiping Govern- 
ment. 


@ Senator John F. Kennedy in a major foreign policy 

speech on the Senate floor June 14 urged that a 
way be found “to bring the Chinese into the nuclear 
test ban talks at Geneva.” He opposed U.S. recog- 
nition and UN seating “without a genuine change in 
her belligerent attitude toward her Asian neighbors 
and the world.” 


There is no doubt that the Communist Chinese gov- 
ernment is belligerent. The question must be raised, 
however, whether the United States has contributed 
to that belligerence by its leadership in ostracizing 
the Chinese from the world community, by giving 
strong military support to Chiang Kai-shek and by 
such provocative acts as the reported U-2 flights over 
China and President Eisenhower’s recent voyage along 
the China coast from the Philippines to Formosa on 
the cruiser St. Paul with the Seventh Fleet ac- 
companying him. 
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to emphasize what may well be less important and 
shorter run values . . . they overvalue military expan- 
sion as against economic progress and political de- 
velopment.” No. 6 


Neutralism. “There are compelling positive reasons for 
the United States to accept, and in fact even encourage, 
neutralism in some countries. The existence of a siz- 
able ‘uncommitted’ group of nations can serve as a 
powerful force in reducing international tensions. The 
existence of neutral nations reduces the area where 
the forces of both sides physically confront each other, 


the mere existence of an ‘uncommitted world, wooec 
by both protagonists in the cold war, acts as a force 
for moderation.” No. 6 


Overseas Bases. “Intercontinental ballistic missiles ane 
missile-carrying submarines will shortly modify dras 
tically the requirement for the present base structur 
_. . Withdrawal should be given the earliest possibl: 
consideration . . . In some places, even a somewha 
premature decision to withdraw may be preferabl: 
to staying so long that we are thrown out, with long 
range ill effects that undermine our security positior 
in nonmilitary ways.” No. 6 


which is always an explosive situation . . . Moreover, 


Senate Committee Subpoenaes Test Ban Proponent 


In the spring of 1958 a petition bearing the names of 11,021 scientists from 49 countries, urging an interna 
tional agreement to end nuclear weapons tests was presented to the United Nations. The man who wrote anv 
solicited signatures for the petitions was Linus Pauling, Nobel prize winning chemist. Two and a half year 
later, on June 20, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee called Linus Pauling before it to demand _he turr 
over to the Committee all correspondence and papers in connection with the gathering of these signatures. Th: 
Subcommittee already had the names of the 11,021 signers. Linus Pauling agreed to turn over letters writter 
by him soliciting signatures, for which he took the full responsibility. But he refused to turn over the names 0 
those who had circulated the petition on university campuses, in laboratories;.and in scientific circles generally 
“My conscience will not allow me to protect myself by sacrificing these idealistic young people” who might be 
pep yectee re “reprisals,” he said. The Subcommittee has issued a formal demand that he turn over these record: 
on August 9. 


The acting chairman of the session was Sen. Thomas J. Dodd, Conn. On May 12 Sen. Dodd delivered a lengthi 
speech on the Senate floor opposing a test ban treaty, citing “eight fallacies of the test ban.” On May 25 he spoks 
on “The Communist infiltration in the nuclear test ban movement.” Also present at the hearing were Senator 
Keating, N.Y., Cotton, N.H., Johnston, S.C., and Committee Counsel Jay Sourwine. 


The Subcommittee’s action is most unfortunate in two respects. It seems designed to silence public support fc 
a test ban treaty. President Eisenhower and leading Presidential candidates have favored such a treaty, but tht 
worsened East-West relations following the Summit collapse have apparently encouraged opponents of a treati 
to move to the attack. 


Secondly, regardless of the merits, the Subcommittee would seem to be seriously interfering with the constitu 
tional right of free speech and petition by subpoenaing before it the circulator of a petition, placing him unde 
oath, and demanding that he produce all correspondence in connection with its circulation. 
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- - - Homes for Non-Whites 
| (Continued from page 1) 


‘once a week, listing the names of one hun- 
dred signers each week. 


In Des Moines, more than two thousand 
Signatures were obtained for publication. 


Among other communities that have 
had similar open occupancy housing pro- 
jects are: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan; Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn.; Princeton and Webster, New 
Jersey; Lincoln, Nebraska; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Garden Groves, 
Cal.; Dayton, Ohio; Rechester and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Seattle, Washington; Cham- 
paign-Urbana, III. 

In most of these communities church 
groups were active in the initiating and 

ing through of the project. In San 

ose, for instance, the Santa Clara County 

ouncil of Churches provided the initiat- 
ing leadership. 


Newspapers Back Petition Drive 

What has been the result of these cam- 
paigns to get and publicize the names of 
Signers of an open occupancy housing cov- 
enant. 


Those who have been inveived point to 
he following: 


1. In most cases, the campaigns have 
received excellent news coverage, editorial 
support, and favorable letters to the editor. 
Some have created discussion on radio and 

elevision programs. The impact of the 
publication of the covenant has been to 
bring to public discussion the restricted 
housing market for nonwhites and the 
damage it causes the total population. 


2. The strengthening or organizing oi 
a continuing citizen’s group that works 
for a completely free housing market, 


3. The untapped good will and desire 
or fair housing that has been revealed in 
the large number of signatures secured. 
In many communities the project leaders 
e cautioned against setting too high 
a goal; but most projects achieved more 
signatures in less time than they had 
planned. 


4. An increase in the sale and purchase 
of homes without regard to race, or creed. 


r Here are some practical suggestions 
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Resolutions .. . 
(Continued from page 1) 

tion of any resolution. Direct participation 
of ministers has been sought twice in the 
process. In May 1959, copies of a Study 
Guide were sent to each minister for re- 
view. The Guide was organized around six 
questions relating to our Christian faith 
and racial practices. 309 copies of the 
Guide were returned to the department 
with extensive suggestions and comments. 


Resolution #39 of the Denver Assemb- 
ly commended “an intensive study of the 
racial situation and what we as a brother- 
hood should be saying and doing to relate 
the Christian gospel to that situation.” 
Copies of Resolution #39 and a Question- 
naire were sent to all churches having a 
department of Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service. A letter to all other 
churches informed them that Resolution 
#39 and the Questionnaire were available 
on request. It was stated on the Question- 
naire that those returned were to be used 
as guidance to the staff in preparing a 
resolution for the Louisville Assembly. 244 
were returned. They came from 132 
churches in 27 states with at least 320 per- 
sons helping to answer the questions. 

The Resolution on “The Role of the 
Church in a Multiracial Society’ calls for 
the witness of love, beginning in the 
“House of the Lord” and extending to 
society at large. 


from one campaign worker for others who 
may want to initiate this project in their 
communities: 
“@ Enlist the participation of as many 
‘name value’ citizens as possible from the 
beginning. 
@ Have a large sponsoring organization, 
involving many groups and individuals. 
@ Set up a small executive committee au- 
thorized to push the campaign. 
@ Try to bridge the ‘gulf between pulpit 
and pew’ in churches and synagogues. 

r 
@ Raise enough money to publish the ads 
more than once, and in neighborhood as 
well as principal newspapers. 
@ Suggest: $2 per signer as minimum 


needed for the campaign.” 
Lewis H. DEER 


SOCIAL ACTION NEWS-LETTER 


BOOK BRIEF: 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
TODAY by John C. Bennett, Association 
Press, New York, New York, 1960, 188 pp., 
$3.50. 


In this revision of his 1948 book Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s pen becomes a surgeon’s 
scalpel with which he does a neat job of 
dissecting the involvements of Christianity 
and Communism in today’s world. His aim 
is above all for objectivity and balance 
though his own commitment to the Christ- 
ian faith makes this, in the last resort, im- 
possible. The effort, however, is worth the 
trouble for Dr. Bennett comes out with a 
clear, concise introduction to one of the 
major problems of our time—what shall 
be the position of Western Christians vis-a- 
vis Communism ? 


Amidst the many warnings of danger 
that he notes in the contemporary situation 
Dr. Bennett sees at least one hopeful sign 
as he says “These threats from interna- 
tional Communism still exist, but it is a 
human movement that is influenced by 
history as well as by ideology and the 
changes in Russia are an important part of 
that history. Communists who are engaged 
in building a new society are different from 
Communists who are engaged in conspiracy 
or revolution.” (page 76.) 


Fanatics will enjoy taking quotations 
out of context from this book. Honest lay- 
men and students will appreciate its 
frankness and careful analyses. All three 
should read it. 


BarTON HUNTER 


Freedom Linked to 
Obscene Literature Ban 

A resolution “Freedom and Censorship 
in Mass Communication Media Where 
Questions of Obscenity and Indecency Are 
Involved” has been prepared for consider- 
ation by the Louisville Assembly of the 
International Convention in October. 
(copies of this resolution are avaiable 
from the Department—upon request.) 

This resolution has grown out of the 
requests for guidance on the part of church 
groups. It states that Christians should 
be making a concerted and sincere effort 
to find constructive ways of dealing with 
the growth in production and distribution 
of literature that panders to the lowest 
impulses of human beings. It points out 
that procedures for dealing with this prob- 
lem must protect the right of all men and 
groups to express their ideas, and opinions 
even when these may be wrong. The reso- 
lution includes principles by which restric- 
tions on absolute freedom may be made. 
It concludes with four recommended pro- 
cedures for effective control of obscene or 
indecent literature. 


PAGE SEVEN 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


Election Year 
Materials Available 


Planning a study or discussion group 
series on “The Christian’s Political Re- 
sponsibility”—during this election year? 
—The following materials are available to 
each church upon request in minimum 
quantity FREE. 


Leaflets 

1960 Election Issues that Make a World 
of Difference—A brief outline of eight 
areas of concern, with suggestions as to 
what Christians can do. 5 copies—Free. 

Christian Responsibility In the 1960 
Election—A resolution adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of 
Churches, urging Christians to particiate 
in the political life of the nation. 5 copies 
—Free. 

For A Fair Campaign—Encourages de- 
cent standards in political campaigns with 
special emphasis on the use of the Code 
of Ethics prepared by the National Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, by all 
candidates. 5 copies—Free. 

Christian Responsibility For Freedom 
—Describes the year long Protestant co- 
ordinated emphasis by the same name. 5 
copies—Free. 


Pamphlets 

Fair Play In Politics—Deals with the 
various methods and techniques used to 
“smear” with suggestions in detecting 
them. Twenty-four pages of documented 
information. One copy—Free. 

A Case Book—On Christian Responsi- 
bility for Freedom—A Study Guide for the 
emphasis “Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom.” 96 pages of biblical background 
and case studies on freedom, including the 
“Air Force Manual” controversy. One 
copy—F ree. 

For free copies, write: Department of 
Christian Action and Community Service, 
222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


> 


World Order and 
Peace—A Priority 


World Order Sunday is annually ob- 
served by the churches on the Sunday 


nearest United Nations Day. This year, 
October 23rd—World Order observance is 
just two weeks before national elections. 
It is certain that many facets of the prob- 
lem of world peace will be dealt with dur- 
ing the campaign debate. Certainly, 
Christians will not want to be silent and 
uninformed. 

WHAT CAN YOUR COMMITTEE 
DO—to make the World Order and Peace 
Sunday meaningful to the whole church? 
Some of the following suggestions may 
prove helpful as you plan: 


@ In cooperation with your minister, begin 
making plans; determine materials needed; 
refer to your September Christian Action 
and Community Service Program Planning 
Packet* for specific suggestions, 

®@ Invite foreign students to the worship 
service. Plan for a group discussion with 
foreign students leading. Encourage both 
youth and adult participation. 

@ Cooperate with your local Community 
United Nations Week Committee—if one 
is in existence. 

@ Include the World Order Message (See 
September Program Planning packet for 
information message) at some point in the 
morning worship. 

@ Discuss with youth groups and their 
sponsors, UNICEF “Trick or Treat” pro- 
gram of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. 


For further information, write: UNICEF 
“Trick or Treat’, United Nations, New York, 
New York. 

@ Note resources elsewhere on this page. 
Some of these will be helpful in discussion 
groups. 

* A program planning packet annual mailing— 
September—January and May—sent to the chair- 
men and ministers in those churches which have 
filed the names of C A C S Committee Chairmen 


with the Department of Christian Action and 
Community Service, UCMS. 


United Nations—Washington 
Seminars Coming 


United Nations and Washington semi} 
nars, an annual emphasis of the nationas 
Department of Christian Action and Com: 
munity Service (formerly Department 01 
Social Welfare), are now being scheduled: 
U. N. Seminars: The first one will be held 
in New York city at the United Nation: 
headquarters, December 5-8, 1960. The secx 
ond seminar is scheduled for April 4-7, 1963 
and will be held in New York and Washbh 
ington, D. C.—two days in each city, Th 
third U. N. Seminar is for high scheoc 
students; April 16-21, 1961; five days witl 
equal time spent in New York and Washi 
ington, D. C. 

“Churchman’s Washington Seminar: 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Februarr 
7-10, 1961. Disciples have 29 delegate openf 
ings to this interdenominational seminar. 


Seminars afford participants the opport 
tunity to see, confer with and heaa 
speeches by some of the outstanding 
people on the world and federal governr 
ments levels, as well as see something oc 
the inside working of the U. N. and tha 
National government. 


Now is the time for your Committee t¢ 
begin exploring possibilities for adults ana 
youth to participate in one of these semii 
nars. The exact dates for the four will bo 
announced shortly. 


For further information, write: Rober 
Fangmeier, Department of Christian Act 
tion and Community Service, 222 & 


Downey Ave., UCMS, Indianapolis 7 
Indiana. 


